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NEW ACCESSIONS OF CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL 


HE medieval collections of the Museum have been greatly 
enriched by the purchase through the J. H. Wade Fund of 
two’ of the finest objects belonging to the late Joseph Brummer.” 
Both have an importance aside from their beauty, because of 
their relation to objects in the Museum from the Guelph Treas- 
ure and because of distinguished provenance.’ The Guelph 
family, especially its most noted member, Duke Henry the 
Lion, had been the great donors to the Cathedral of Brunswick, 
and when the Treasure was secularized at the time of the 
Reformation, the Treasure passed into the private possession of 
the Ducal House. 

The great churches of Hildesheim, Brunswick, Halberstadt, 
Quedlinburg, and others in this region were a potential for any 
creative effort, and many of the objects made for them are now 
preserved in their Treasuries. Hildesheim seems to have been a 
main center of production. 

Many works of Cologne workmanship found their way to this 
section of Germany. The signed masterpiece* of Eilbertus of 
Cologne, dating to the first half of the twelfth century, was a 
part of the Guelph Treasure, as were other products from his 
hand. It is possible, perhaps even probable, that the master may 
have actually worked in Hildesheim. It is certain, however, 
that, encouraged by these masterpieces of Cologne workman- 


1 No. 49.431. Enamel Portable Altar. Height 214”; width 834”; depth 354”. Illustrated on inside 
front cover. No. 49.430. Enamel Plaque. Height 334”; width 8%%”. Illustrated on inside back 
cover. 

2 Sale Cat. (New York: Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 1949), Nos. 713 and 721. 


3 No. 49.431. Ex Colls.: George Eumorfopoulos (Sale Cat., London: Sotheby & Co., 1940, No. 185); 
Joseph Brummer (Sale Cat., New York: Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 1949, No. 713). Published: 
Herbert Read, “The Eumorfopoulos Collection,” pollo, Vol. III, p. 187; Otto von Falke, 
“Hildesheimer Goldschmiedewerke des 12. Jahrhunderts im Welfenschatz,” Pantheon, Vol. V, 
(January—June, 1930), p. 272. No. 49.430. Ex Colls.: The Hermitage, Leningrad; Joseph 
Brummer (Sale Cat., New York: Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 1949, No. 721). Exhibited: 
“Arts of the Middle Ages 1000-1400” at Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1940, No. 255, Pl. XXX. 


4 The Guelph Treasure, eds. von Falke, Schmidt, and Swarzenski, No. 17, Pls. 27-34. 
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ship, an indigenous school developed in the second half of the 
twelfth century which can be properly called Saxon. 

The great period of German goldsmith work, and particularly 
of enamel, was the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The cloisonné 
enamel technique, which marks the Gertrudis altar® and crosses® 
from the Guelph Treasure now in The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, was eleventh century. The twelfth century, instead, was 
the period of the rise and development of champlevé enamel 
technique. Cloisonné, if used at all, was used only in a subsidiary 
way, combined with the new technique. The German word 
Grubenschmelz for champlevé is very expressive, giving an idea 
of the process, the digging out of the pattern from the metal 
ground to be filled later with the enamel flux. 

As has been pointed out, Cologne was a center of the enamel 
craft and it transmitted its impulses into Lower Saxony. In a 
sense it was on the crossroads between influences which came 
from the River Meuse in the present-day Low Countries, from 
the great craftsman Godefroid de Claire, and others which came 
from Westphalia. Cologne work is apt to be cool, classical, 
reserved, rather objective. This is true, not only of enamel, but 
of its art products in general. The Mosan School, of the Valley 
of the Meuse, has its own personal flavor. The products of 
Westphalian provenance, and especially goldsmith work under 
the personal direction of Roger von Helmarshausen, are apt to 
be emotional, expressionistic, highly individualized. Something 
of these latter characteristics, as well as Cologne traits, has been 
carried over and marks the Saxon School and can be noted in the 
two new Museum accessions. 

The first is a portable altar. The plaques around the side show 
derivation from cloisonné technique, and the center of each 
diamond may even be in cloisonné. The champlevé top shows a 
Crucifixion, flanked by figures of the Virgin and St. John and 
representations of the Church—a crowned figure facing the cross 
and receiving in a cup the blood of the crucified Lord—and of 
the Synagogue, blindfolded, striding away from the Cross. 
Above are representations of the sun and moon in the tradi- 
tional form of women, bent over with hand to cheek. As is so 
usual in this period, the New Testament idea is supported by 


5 No. 345.31, The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, February, 1931, Pt. I, p. 23. 
6 Nos. 31.55 and 344.31, The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, February ,1931, Pt. I, p. 23. 
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Old Testament parallels, and the central plaque has semi-circu- 
lar terminations bordered by inscriptions, the left with a repre- 
sentation of the sacrifice of Abel, the right, Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac. 

Otto von Falke has identified very clearly a group of pieces 
which can be directly associated with the new Cleveland piece. 
They are a bookcover’ of Hildesheim provenance, now in the 
Cathedral Treasury of Trier, plaques* in the Treasury of 
Hildesheim, the reliquary’ of the Kaiser Heinrich II in the 
Louvre, and a semi-circular plaque” now in the Cluny Museum. 
All of these are highly personalized. The Crucifixion group is 
practically identical in the Trier and the Cleveland pieces, and 
is very similar in the Cluny piece. The striding figure symboliz- 
ing the Synagogue in the first two of these Crucifixion plaques 
and the curious hobbled drapery of the figures make certain that 
the plaques are without a doubt by the same hand. Also, the 
color scheme in these two is almost identical: deep cobalt blue 
background; the ground and cross, deep green; the nimbuses, 
pale yellow-green; details of the drapery, white; the background 
behind the sun and moon, sealing-wax red. In the semi- 
circular ends of the Museum piece, the colors are reversed: the 
background is green, the ground, cobalt blue. 

Von Falke has called the series to which these pieces belong 
the Welandus" group because of a figure inscribed “‘Welandus”’ 
on the reliquary of Henry II.’? Whether this is the name of the 
donor or of the maker matters little, it is a designation which 
identifies the group. Figures like the curious tottering figure 
of Welandus are used again in the Trier bookcover and in the 
Cleveland piece, where it appears as Isaac, and relate the 
pieces again from another standpoint. All of them can be dated 
to the early part of the second half of the twelfth century. 

One characteristic, which also allies many of the pieces and 
which can perhaps be termed a characteristic of much Saxon 
craftsmanship, is the appearance of tiny points of gilded metal 
7 Otto von Falke, and Heinrich Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters (Frank- 

furt-am-Main, 1907), Pl. 103, right. 
8 Ibid., Pl. 102. 
9 Idid., Pl. 104. 
10 Jhid., Abb. 40. 
11 Tbid., p. 105. 
12 Darcel, Annales archéologiques, Vol. XVII. 
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showing in the solid enamel ground. This feature appears also 
in Westphalia. The Cleveland reliquary does not have it, 
although it appears in others of the related group. 

The second acquisition is a notable plaque which was for- 
merly in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. It was said to 
have come from the Basilewsky Collection. There are no 
accompanying documents and it does not appear in the 
Basilewsky Catalogue, so that this traditional attribution had 
better be disregarded. The plaque tells the story of St. Lawrence 
in two continuous scenes: to the left, St. Lawrence sentenced by 
the Prefect of Rome, on the right, his martyrdom. The inscrip- 
tion reads: ECCE DEI MILES SVP[ER]JAT LAVRENTIVS IGNES 
s[An]c[Tv]s LAVRENTIVS. 

This plaque also is of Saxon origin. It has a flecked blue back- 
ground, with the typical tiny points of metal mentioned above. 
The emotional content; the figures of the soldiers with a lance, 
in vigorous movement; the drapery of the seated king pulled 
to one side and revealing the anatomy of the leg from the knee; 
all these are details found in Saxon work. It is certainly the 
product of a completely different atelier from that of the port- 
able altar, and is a composition in which there is a greater sense 
of space and a more expressive rendition of the features. This 
piece, also, can be dated early in the second half of the twelfth 
century. 

Both of these new enamels are rare incunabula in their field 
and build into the remarkable group of early enamels which are 
such a feature of the Cleveland Museum. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


“THE JUNGLE” BY HENRI-JULIEN ROUSSEAU 
GIFT OF HANNA FUND, 1949 
Henri-Julien Rousseau (1844-1910), called the Douanier, 
belongs among those personalities of the late French nineteenth 
century who were developed by the ferment of creative activity 
of that time, and were more than often completely misunder- 
stood. Although French painting, like French literature and 
music, flourished uninhibited in the Paris of this period, as a 
result of the enlightened tolerance to all things intellectual 
which the people and government fostered, the results were not 
always acceptable to the conservative viewpoint. But from the 
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"eighties onward, the Third Republic, in sharp contrast to the 
foregoing Empire, had encouraged individual independence in 
the creator, with the result that Paris became the center of the 
world’s creative thought, an enviable position it has maintained 
to this day. Rousseau existed, therefore, not despite, but rather 
because of, this atmosphere of individual expression, which by 
the turn of the century, in 1900, became the established norm. 
Late in the nineteenth century, after Realism had given place 
to Impressionism and that, in turn, to the more classical 
expression which Cézanne and Renoir initiated in the ’eighties, 
and after Seurat had created in Pointillism a scientific system 
for the play of light upon visual realism, Gauguin and Van Gogh 
created a subjective expressionism that Rousseau was ultimate- 
ly to achieve by himself. Like the fourteenth-century Italians, 
the Douanier possessed an objective simplicity and suffered no 
mental conflict to upset the serenity of his classical mould. 
Rousseau was of humble origin and circumstances. Born May 
20, 1844, at Laval, Department of Mayenne, he was the con- 
temporary of Cézanne and Renoir. Older by several years than 
Gauguin, who was born in 1848, and older than Van Gogh whom 
he actually influenced, he was considerably older than either 
Seurat or Toulouse-Lautrec. His family was poor, his father a 
humble ironmonger. Though early records about him are sparse, 
he appears to have gone to Mexico in the service of the ill- 
starred Emperor Maximilian; later, upon his return to France 
after demobilization, he became a lawyer’s clerk; he was back 
in the army for the Franco-Prussian War, and after the latter, in 
1871, got employment in a toll station on the outskirts of Paris, 
not as a customhouse officer (douanier), but as a minor inspec- 
tor, a post he retained until 1885. These varied occupations all 
irked him; but it was not until 1885 that he received a small 
pension which enabled him to retire and become a professional 
painter living in the poor Plaisance Quarter of Paris. Totally 
unschooled, he was unhampered by any academic system; he 
knew how he wanted to paint what he saw and felt, and he 
accomplished it simply. As early as 1886 he began exhibiting, 
entering “Carnival Evening” at the Salon des Indépendants, in 
which he showed continuously thereafter until his death in 1910. 
Rousseau possessed the “*. . . utmost directness of vision with 
a feeling for grandeur in design and an instinctive grasp of the 
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principles of classical synthesis . . .” Every picture was original 
and differed from those preceding. Though simple-minded, he 
was acute enough to have a consistent purpose; he believed 
himself born to be a great artist. Nor was he ever diverted from 
his path even by the repeated ridicule and laughter which 
greeted his naive primitivism and dogged his efforts until the 
turn of the century. He was undismayed, if outraged, by this 
uproarious scoffing from the public and the popular critics; and 
he pursued his own ideal, until at length, in his sixties, he 
became suddenly accepted as a “genius.’”’ He remarked of him- 
self: “If I have preserved my naiveté, it is because M. Gérdme 
who was professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and M. Clément, 
Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Lyons, urged me never 
to lose it. The time will come when you will no longer think this 
strange. I have been told that my work is not of this century... 
I cannot now change my manner which I have acquired as the 
result of obstinate toil.’ 

In 1891, Rousseau labored at length, produced and exhibited 
a large picture, “Storm in the Jungle,” the first of the exotic 
canvases which were, perhaps more than any others, to mark 
his style with individuality. With no more extraordinary inspir- 
ation than the Paris zoo for his wild beasts, and the prosaic 
leaves and grasses which he gathered by the wayside as he 
walked around Paris, he fabricated and fashioned the great 
jungle pictures, a series of fanciful compositions which became 
the vehicle of his imaginative creation. They may be, and 
probably are, reminiscent of Mexico. This first jungle picture 
and others which followed mark the change and gradual shaping 
of his personal style. ““The Sleeping Gypsy” (1897) in the 
Museum of Modern Art, one of his greatest achievements, has 
the boldness which foreshadows the simple direct character of 
much of the best of twentieth-century painting. 

Another oil, “The Hungry Lion” of 1905, finally gained 
Rousseau the attention of the younger exhibitors of the Salon, 
the “wild beasts” of the show, called ‘Les Fauves.”’ He became 
for them the “primitive soul,” an epithet which spelled 
Gauguin’s ideal. Not until 1907 did Rousseau, at sixty-three, 
become the center of the most advanced group of painters, a 


1R. H. Wilenski, Modern French Painters (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940), p. 81. 
2 Tbid., p. 206. 
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position he achieved considerably later than had his contempo- 
raries. 

By singular good fortune this past year, one of the latest 
pictures of the jungle series became available, “The Jungle: 
Tiger Attacking a Buffalo’ (1908), and was acquired for the 
Museum as a Gift from Hanna Fund. This large imaginative oil 
was reputedly painted for the Douanier’s friend, the late Joseph 
Brummer, who supplied the canvas; it later became the 
property of John Quinn* of New York and subsequently of 
Mrs. John Alden Carpenter and Mrs. Patrick J. Hill, in whose 
collection it became well known through the Century of Progress 
Exhibition, 1933 and 1934. Later still, it was exhibited in the 
Rousseau exhibition held at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, in the winter and spring 
of 1942. In the catalogue’ of this exhibition, Rich says of it: 

“These final canvases show the self-taught artist wholly in 
command of his style. The minute elaboration of a passage 
which he loved and which in certain early pictures breaks up the 
larger rhythms and forms is here replaced by an all-over spatial 
design. If we study the right-hand section of The Fungle: Tiger 
Attacking a Buffalo (page 49), we find it amazingly complex. 
One cutout plane is laid over another and yet another, but 
Rousseau’s control is now so sure that all is directed and unified. 
Soffici, who watched him paint, tells us that he filled in all the 
greens, then all the reds, then all the blues etc. (bibl. 47). He 
had conceived the picture in such precise relationship that he 
could estimate how many days it would take him to finish a 
canvas. 

“At last he was able to interlock figures and landscape and 
unite their diverse movements. The tiger in The Jungle (page 
49) has stripes which not only repeat the surface design of the 
leaves, but his diagonal movement is linked with the three- 
dimensional broken stalks in the foreground just as the solid 
_ weight of the buffalo is bound up with the heavy bunches of 
bananas that hang downward. All of this takes place in a setting 


3 No. 49.186. Height 6734”; width 7534”. Signed and dated: Henri Rousseau, 1908. Illustrated 


on cover and pp. 174, 175. Ex Colls: John Quinn, N. Y.; Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Patrick J. Hill, New York. 


4 Fohn Quinn, 1870-1925, Collection of Paintings, Water Colors, Drawings, and Sculpture (Hunt- 
ington, New York: Pidgeon Hill Press, 1926), p. 14. 


5 Daniel Catton Rich, Henri Rousseau (New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1942), p. 64. 
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of tremendous magnification. A branch becomes a towering 
tree and flowers are as prodigiously large as lions. This distor- 
tion of natural scale lends a peculiar emotional overtone to the 


whole composition.” 


HENRY S. FRANCIS 
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Mellen, Mrs. Louis 
Mendelson, Mrs. Gilbert S. 
Mrs. George 


Meyer, Mrs. Carlton W. 
Meyer, Mrs. George F. 
Miller, Mrs. George 
Moatz, Mrs. Herbert C. 
Morgan, H. V. 
Morgan, Mrs. Stanley L. 
Moriarity, Mrs. Wilson 
Mueller, Mrs. Scott 
Munson, Mrs. Roger A. 
Munz, Dr. C. Walker 
Murray, Mrs. Claude E. 
Noble, Mrs. W. H. 
Norweb, Mrs. R. Henry, Jr. 
Olderman, Mrs. Russell J. 
Olson, Mrs. Simon 
Orr, Mrs. Stanley L. 
Osborne, Mrs. James M. 
Osborne, Mrs. William 
McKinley 
Oswald, Mrs. Raymond Z. 
Parks, Reath W. 
Pasiadis, Mrs. Grace 
Pavey, Mrs. John 
Penske, Mrs. Julius H., Jr. 
Pettibone, Arthur D. 
Petznick, Mrs. George W. 
Phillips, Alex 
Pitkin, Mrs. York N. 
Pocock, Mrs. Eugene W. 
Polshek, Anne 
Polster, William Allen 
Pomeroy, Mirs. Cleve 
Pomplas, Mrs. M. 
Porter, Mrs. Frank H. 
Potter, Mrs. Horace E. 
Potts, Mrs. J. Fred 
Prendergast, Mrs. James 
Prescott, Mrs. John Sherwin 
Price, Norman 


Proud, Ralph 

Purcell, Mrs. Robert W. 
Rappaport, Maurice I. 
Rice, Mrs. Roger L. 
Richardson, Mrs. John W. 
Richey, Mrs. Francis O. 
Roach, Mrs. Fred R. 
Robbins, Mrs. Lawrence S., 


Jr. 
Robertson, Helen M. 
Robey, Mrs. Lorimer 
Ross, Dr. Robert 
Roth, Dr. Harold P. 
Rothschild, Julius 
Rounds, Mrs. George 
Rousuck, A. Ashley, M. D. 
Royan, Mrs. Curtis L. 
Ruhlman, Mrs. Randall M. 
Sacherman, Mrs. Jack 
Sawyer, Mrs. R. T. 
Schaaf, Mrs. Oliver H. 
Schanek, Mrs. Marion 
Schilling, Mrs. J. V. 
Seidman, M. R. 
Shannon, Mrs. E. W. 
Sherry, Mrs. Robert F. 
Skylar, Mrs. David 
Slavkin, Freda 
Smith, M. Ruth 
Smith, Mrs. Warren H. 
Somers, Mrs. F. R. 
Spahn, Ronald 
Speaker, Mrs. Tris 
Spiller, Mrs. W. R. 
Sprague, Mrs. E. L. 
Sprankle, Mrs. Edmund J. 
Spreng, Mrs. H. G. 
Stambaugh, Mrs. 

Armstrong A. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Herbert 

Clark, Jr. 
Stewart, Mrs. Charles F. 
Stillman, Mrs. Edward 
Stone, Mrs. Charles A. 
Stone, Mrs. Robert S. 
Stuart, Mrs. Harold L. 
Stubbs, Mrs. Elmer J. 
Sutphin, Mrs. Albert C. 
Swanson, Carl 
Sweeney, Ralph G. 


Taft, Mrs. Seth C. 
Tate, Mrs. Charles H. 
Taylor, Henry N. 
Taylor, Mrs. Richard W. 
Terry, Mrs. Albert H. 
Tewksbury, Mrs. Baird, Jr. 
Tewksbury, Michael K. 
Thomas, Mrs. Charles I. 
Thomas, Mrs. Milton Nash 
Tippitt, Hassel 
Tolles, Mrs. Sheldon H., II 
Triner, Alma 
Trump, Mrs. Frank M. 
Tyler, Priscilla 
Ullman, Mrs. A. James 
Van Dyke, Mrs. Mary 
Van Horne, Mrs. Willard E. 
Van Sweringen, Mrs. 
Raymond A., Sr. 
Virden, Mrs. John C., Jr. 
Voll, Mrs. Lloyd O. 
Walker, Mrs. Clifford R. 
Warner, Mrs. Whitney, Jr. 
Watkins, Mrs. Fred E. 
Weinstein, Mrs. Yetta 
Welty, Mrs. Walter H. 
Wert, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Whipple, Mrs. James B. 
White, Mrs. Fred R., Jr. 
White, Mrs. Henderson N. 
Wiebenson, Mrs. Howard 
Cook 


Williams, Curtis C., Jr. 
Williams, Mrs. George 
Williams, Jane 
Williams, Mrs. John D. 
Wilson, Mrs. Roger A. 
Winkler, Mrs. Fred N. 
Withington, Mrs. Winthrop 
Wolff, Mrs. Gustav A. 
ood, Coultice 
Woods, Mrs. Thomas C., Jr. 
Wright, Mrs. Herbert B. 
Yost, Mrs. Edward H. 
Zaboly, Mrs. T. J. 
Zahner, Mrs. Kenneth A. 
Zinser, Richard H. 
Zuback, Ruth 
Zuck, Mrs. Theodore T. 
Zwee, Mrs. J. H. 


Total Membership, 3,831 
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Thursday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Tuesday 


Friday 


Saturday 


3. 4.00 p. 


to 


m. Reception and Private View for Members. 
American Painting in Our Century. 


7.00 p.m 


4. 8.15 p. 


§. 2.00 p. 


6. 2.00 p 


3-45 P- 


p. 
Wednesday 9. 8.15 p. 


Il. 8.15 p 


12. 2.00 p. 


13. 2.00 p. 
3.00 p. 


3-45 P- 


5.15 p. 
15. 8.00 p. 


to 


11.00 p. 
18. 8.15 p. 


1g. 2.00 p. 


m. Dances of Korea. Taih-won Cho and Sun-yong 
Kim. 


m. Young People. Dances of Korea, with Taih-won 
Cho and Sun-yong Kim. 


. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p. m.). 
3.00 p. 


m. Gallery Talk: American Painting in Our Century. 
Dorothy VanLoozen. 


m. Dances of Korea. Taih-won Cho and Sun-yong 
Kim. 


m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
m. Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


.m. Lecture: American Painting in Our Century. 


Frederick S. Wight, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston, Mass. 


m. Young People. Children’s Dance Program. Stu- 
dents of Karamu House. 


m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p.m.). 


m. Gallery Talk: American Painting in Our Century. 
Marguerite Munger. 


m. Lecture: Some Parks and Gardens of Latin 
America. Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Western Reserve 
University. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art 
given in cooperation with the Garden Center of 
Greater Cleveland.) 


m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
m. Reception and Private View for Members. Statue 


of San Lodovico by Donatello. Lent by City of 
m. Florence. 


m. Violin Recital. Oscar Shumsky, New York. 

m. Young People. Puppet Show: Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp. Sixth-Grade Students, Fernway 
School. 
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Sunday 20. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3-45 m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Friday 25. 2.00 p. m. 


8.00 p. m. 


Saturday 26. 2.00p.m. 


Sunday 27. 2.00 p.m. 
3-00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 


Gallery IX 


Gallery X . 


Educational Corridor . 


Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 


Gallery Talk: American Painting in Our Century. 
Sally O’Callaghan. 


Lecture: The Principles of Chinese Painting. 
Ransom R. Patrick, Associate Professor of Art, 
Cleveland College. 


McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Film: Anna Christie, with Greta Garbo (1930). 
(For Members.) 

Film: Anna Christie, with Greta Garbo (1930). 
Young People. Demonstration: Creative Dra- 
matics. Students of The Play House Children’s 
Theatre. 

Radio-Phonograph Program. George A. Kleinfeld. 
Gallery Talk: General Tour. Ellen Montgomery. 
Film: Anna Christie, with Greta Garbo (1930). 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. American Painting in Our Century (circulated by 


the Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, opens 
November 4). 


. Classic to Baroque: A Style Change in the Arts 


(through November 6); Statue of San Lodovico 
by Donatello (opens November 16). 


. Art Work from Northeastern Ohio Schools shown 


in the 1949 National Scholastic Exhibit. 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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Id THINVNA 


As 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GwWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EpwArD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLairR WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer JoHN HUNTINGTON Horp* 
Asst. Treasurer WALTER A, CROLEY 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Haroitp T. CLARK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
EpwArpD B. GREENE LAURENCE H. NorTON 
LEonARD C. HANNA, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. Bote, Emeritus 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-officiis 
HAROLD T. CLARK Epwarp B. GREENE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
WILuiAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
Haro_p T. CLARK EDWARD B. GREENE 
LEONARD C, HANNA, JR. 


THE STAFF OF 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex-officiis 
RALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B, GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
JouN S. MILLIS 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KeitH GLENNAN 
E. S. BuRKE, JR. GROVER HIGGINS 
STEVENSON BURKE GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Mrs. JOHN H. Horp 
Henry Hunt CLARK Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. HELEN HUMPHREYS 
NATHAN L. DAuBy Davin S. INGALLS 
ARNOLD DAvIs Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Mrs. Howarp P. Eetts H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Brooks EMENY ELroy J. KuLas 
Paut L. FEtss HERBERT F, LEtsy 
WALTER L. FLORY WINFRED he LEUTNER 
Mrs. JAMEs A. Forp . M. Luntz 
FINLEY M.K.FOSTER Mrs. L.McBRIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs, THOMAS S. GRASSELLI FRANK E. TAPLIN 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
SALMON P. HALLE* HELEN B. WARNER 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS S. D. WISE 


THE MUSEUM 


‘ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant A. WUNDERLICH 


Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 
Cashier ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 


I. T. FRARY 


Membership Secretary, Emeritus 
Epitn BurRRous 


In Charge of Membership 


In Charge of Publicity 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop EpMuUND H, Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHArD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings Joun W. McCaBe 
Assistant Superintendent JosepH J. KRAYNAK 
Office Manager GorDON E. Roos 


Marie Kirkwoop 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOOTE 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art SiLviA WUNDERLICH 

Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Assoc. Cur. of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SVEC 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings Louis—E BURCHFIELD 
Asst. in Paintings Mary G. BALLou 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PRASSE 

Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 

Curator of Education THomMAs Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louist M. DuNN 


Asst. Curator for Administration 
MARGARET F. Brown 

Section of Circulating Exhibits 

Administrator Doris E. DuNLAvy 

Preparator Josepu G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: DorotHY VANLOOZEN (Children’s 
Classes), SALLY O'CALLAGHAN (Saturday En- 
tertainments), MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs), 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities), 
RutH F, RUGGLES (Special Exhibits). 
Instructors: JANE H: po MARGARET F. 

Marcus, WILLIAM E. WARD 


Secretary: ELIZABETH 


LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9. a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to ~ p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. i 10 p.m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
Manager, MAYME FLoop 
Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant 


ELTA ALBAUGH 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 


visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


SALES DESK 
In Charge, MAry L. ForsBes 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Special Life Members contribute 500 

Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows contribute annually 100 


Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 


*Deceased 
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